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For the Companion. 


ON THE STREET. 

“A strange world!” murmured Uncle John, in his 
half absent way, and he leaned his grand old head back 
in the easy chair. “The wheels turn round, and one 
comes up and another goes down. Ah, little folks,” 
looking at Philip and me, as we hung over a new set of 
landscape engravings he had bought my brother for a 
lirthday present. “Ah, little folks, if you live long 
enough you'll see that riches, and reputation, and hon- 
ors, and position, and all those things on which the 
sons and daughters of men set their hearts and take de- 
light in, will bveak down, and perish, and are altogether 
vanity—altogether vanity!” he repeated, 

I slid away from the table, and came around to his 
chair. “Uncle John, what put that thought into your 
head just then ?” 

He turned towards me, that half-absent look in the 
bright, pleasant eyes still, which makes you feel, some- 
how, they are not the eyes of an old msn, after all; | 
though above them the thick hair is one mass of snow | 
flakes. | 

“I suppose it was a little scene which I witnessed | 
this afternoon, and that carried me away back to my | 
boyhood—that hard, struggling, half-famished boy- 
hood!” going over these last words slowly, some lin- 
gering pain haunting each one. It must have attracted | 
Philip, for he left his engravings now, and took his sta- 
tion on the other side of the chair. | 

! 





“Uncle John,”—voice and face in a solemn gravity— 
“were you ever really poor?” 

“As poor as poverty itself, my boy. <A bare-footed, 
meagre, half-clothed little «og, as you will ever be, 
likely to come across on the streets out yonder; so} 
poor,” and he drew out three or four gold dollars from | 
his pocket, and slipped them from one hand into the | 
other, regarding the coin with a sort of wistfylness, 
“that this little heap would have seemed to me a for- | 
tune vast as the whole Indies, and fairly driven me mad | 
with delight.” 

Philip looked from the money to the face—the strong, 
fine old face under that gray hair. j 

“It don't seem as though it could be true, Uncle! 
Juin, of such @ man as you are!” | 

The smile played upon Uncle John’s lips again touched | 
now with some feeling that gave them a lingering radi- 
ance. | 

“I don’t think I should have been the man I am, | 
Phil, whatever that may be, without the poverty.” 

Philip plunged the too of his boot among the crimson 
flowers of the rug. 

“T can't help feeling—I think everybody does,” he 
said, “that there is something mean, low, degrading 
about poverty as we see it among poor, homeless, 
friendiess wretches in the world, something that never 
could, by any possible means, have belonged to you, | 
Unele John. Why, I can see now,” lifting up his head, 
end shaking back his mop of shining brown hair in his | 


earnestness, “that you’re the great man of the town. | 


reverence ; that’s clear as daylight.” 

Philip las a quaint way of putting a thing that al-| 
ways amuses one. Mamma, sitting on the other side of 

the table, laid down her book, looked up in Uncle! 
John’s face, and they both smiled. 

“And the respect and the awe are owing solely to my | 
being a rich man? Is that the point you want to make, | 
Phil ?” 

“Not wholly that,” speaking slow and meditatively, 
as though he had doubled or trebled his dozen years. | 
“I think a great deal lics in that, but there is some- 
thing, too, in everybody’s knowing what-a good man 
you are.” 

“Look out, look out!” laughed Uncle John. “I’m 
not so old but my approbativeness is active still.” 

“But you know they do, Uncle John,” with that earn- 
est gravity on his face which half unsettles its boyish- 
ness. ‘Now this very afternoon I was in the store, and | 
while the clerk was waiting on me, I overheard a com- 
pany of men gathered about the stove talking me over.” 

“ «That small chap was born with his bread buttered 
on both sides,’ said one; and then I felt them all turn 
and look at me, and the man went on: 

“His mother is the niece of old John Hayden—rich- 
est man in the county; worth half a million, at the low- 
est calculation. Wife and children all gone, and that 
shaver, with his little sister, are sure to be the heirs. 
Mother a young woman still—lost her husband the first 
year of the war, an officer in the army; a smart fellow, 
but never very forehanded. However, the old man’s 
money makes up for all that. Plaguy lucky, any- 
how!” 

“O, Uncle John!” exclaimed mamma, voice and face 
all broken up, “it hurts me. I wish people would not 
talk about us in that coarse way, especially for the chil- 
dren to hear.” 

Uncle John reached over, and patted mamma on the 
shoulder. “Maggie, I have known you and you me 
from your babyhood. We understand each other; and 
for this foolish gossip of people outside, let it come and 
g0; it cannot enter into our lives nor poison our love 
and trust in each other. That is beyond the reach of 
all silly talk of men or women.” 

“But the man went on to declare,” continued Phil, 
“that there was one thing to be said of John Hayden 
that could be said of few rich men; and that was, 
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Jessie at home is hungry, and cold, and sick. I'll try 
to earn the money and pay you back one of these days if 
you'll trust me a little while.’ 

“There was a loud, insulting laugh first, and the 
words that followed. cut into that boy-soul of mine, 
sharp as a two-edged sword. 

“<Trust you, you young vagabond! That’s a good 
one!. I think I see myself trusting beggars! You just 
take your thaps and clear.off from our doorsteps, or 
you'll get something to help you do it. It is cool, 
though, to have beggars come round in this fashion, 
borrowing money |’ 

“Then he went into the house. It was well for both 
of us that the door was close at hand, else, in that hot 
wrath that blazed up for the moment in my soul, I 
shonld have sprung at him, and Ged only knows what 
the end of it-all might have been!” 

“He would have deserved it if you had killed him 
outright!” said Philip, his eyes ablaze, shaking his fist 
in the air. 

“But, uncle, what became of little Jessie?” Iasked. , 

“T went home that night, child, and told her the bare, 
bitter truth. I see still, and shall so long as I live, the 
look upon the sweet face as she heard it—the hungry, 
pitiful look. 

“We went to bed that night without a morsel of food. 








LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 


| close-fisted misers. Didn’t blow a trumpet before him, ! 


either; but if anybody was in real need, there was | 
pretty likely to be your man, with an open ear and, 
hand and pocket.” 
“There, M&ggie, we'll forgive all the rest, for that | 
good opinion at the end!” said Uncle John, with a lit- | 
tle laugh. | 
I put a word in now: “But about that scene you} 
witnessed this afternoon, you haven’t told us, uncle.” =| 
“O, yes; I forgot, Jessie.” 


the dead glow at the bottom,—the quick flames shoot- 
ing up and running like live things to and fro among 
the coals. I knew that his eyes were afar off, search- 
ing among the distant years for the scenes of his youth, 
for the dead and buried faces that walk in their warm, 
quick life among the memories of his boyhood. 

Into the silence where we all waited, felleat last the 
voice of Uncle John, struck through and through with 
some long-ago gricf that has lost its sting but not its 
tender sadness. 

“It must have been more than fifty years ago, for I 
was twelve that very autumn. The day must have 
been close on winter, too, for I remember the raw, 
piercing chill that had filled the air all day, and the 
freezing sharpness that came with every gust of wind; 
a long, dismal, hopeless day ; overhead the sky shut up 
in a blank of dreary clouds, as dreary as my life looked 
to me then. 

He stopped a moment now, the far-off look in the 
gray cyes, the long-ago grief on the fine old face. 

“TI had been out all day, and night came on, and 
found me no better off than I was in the morning; 
rather worse, for I was hungry with fasting, and chilled 
with cold, and heavy of heart. For at home there was 
Jessie, little Jessie, shivering over a few coals in that 
upper back chamber, and I had promised her a little 
loaf of warm, fresh gingerbread at the baker’s, and a 
red apple, and a box of lozenges for her sore throat. 

“It was arash promise, perhaps, but then I reasoned, 
a quarter of a dollar would buy the whole, and the 
child had clung to me that morning in such a pitiful 
way, with her soft little cheeks all wet, and her lips in 
such a quiver”— He stopped here a moment again, a 
little falter in the steady voice, a little pallor about the 
strong mouth. 

“She was a year younger than I, you remember, and 
from the time our mother died there had been nobody 
in the world to shield or care for her but myself; only 
my arm for that fair, small, shrinking child to lean on, 
and it was a very boyish one; only my heart, and 
though it was a brave, it was such a young one. 

“That day I had made nothing. It was seldom that 

I could not count over a sixpence or a shilling by 
sundown, but my pocket was empty then; and I 
thought of Jessie’s little pale, eager, wistful face against 





that he was a generous man, sir. Not one of your 


me full of hope and longing as I opened the door; and 
of the sudden pain and darkness that would flash all 
over it as I told the dreadful truth, ‘I had not made a 


| cent that day !’” 


“O, Uncle John, what were you doing?” I cried out. 

“Selling almanacs, my child.” 

“Selling almanacs!” Philip and I gasped out to- 
gether. 

“Selling almanacs, my children, from street to strect, 


| from door to door, to keep the breath in Jessie’s body | 
I slipped down on his knee then, for I saw a story in and mine, and the old bit of shelter over our heads. laying down my head on his shoulder. 
Everybody looks up to you with a kind of awe and} Uncle John’s face. His eyes dropped on the fire in the| It was a hard struggle, though. An old, threadbare | 

| grate, but I knew that he did not see the lights there,— 


coat, a pair of shoes worn and broken at the toes, 
wretched and haggard and weary, with the little bun- 
dle of pamphlets on his arm—an undersized boy of 
fourteen creeping slow and noiseless along the side- 
walk—that is the whole picture.” 

“O, Uncle John, it don’t seem as though that ever 
could have been you!” And I know,as I looked at the 
fine and stately figure, that the doubt in my words must 
have beeh in my face, too. 

“But it is, Jessie, simple and unadorned truth. 
member just how, as the night came on, my heart failed 
me utterly; not for myself, but with thinking of the 
little, watching, wistful sister in the old chamber. And 
at last, weary with tramping, and numb with cold, I 
threw myself down on the steps of the first building at 


ment, and hunger, but for Jessie’s, little Jessie’s, such 
tears as I pray God no child’s eyes may ever shed 
again ! 

“Tt began to grow dark at last, and I knew Jessie was 
waiting, and that every minute must seem an hour to 
her now. Then, in the bitter wretchedness of that mo- 
ment, there came over me for the first time, an impulse 
to ask alms of some passer-by. ; 

“JT fought with it at first. The idea of being a street 
beggar struck its pang to the very quick of my pride; 
but the thought of Jessie finally triumphed over all 
that, and seemed in some sense to take the shame out 
of the act. 

“T rose up-at last; my resolve was taken. At that 
very moment there dashed up a small gray horse close 
to the sidewalk before the tall house, and a boy sprang 
off—a boy about my own years. 

“T recognized him at once; he was the son of the 
wealthiest man in the town—an only child—brought up 
in the midst of every grace and indulgence which those 
days afforded. I had met him on the street and looked 
at him with a feeling of mingled curiosity and envy, 
wondering at the sharp contrast betwixt his life and 
mine; his petted, luxurious, indolent, and mine hard, 
struggling, bitter. 

“But at that moment I forgot every thing but little 
Jessie, with her sweet, pale face, and darted forward. 
It seemed easier to solicit charity of a boy of my own 
years than to do it.of a. grown man. 

“ Will you give me a quarter of a dollar?’ I asked, 





the window-pane, and how it would be turned toward 





eagerly. ‘I don’t want it for myself, but my little sister 


| her pretty box of lozenges, at last. 
| —too late,” shaking his silver head sadly. 
| “How too late, Uncle John?” and I nestled up closer 
j to him. 


| too great headway for arrest.’ 


I re- | 


hand, and cried, not for my own grief, and disappoint- | 






















































The next day I went out with my almanacs and earned 
some money. Jessie had her cake, and her apple, and 
But it was too late 


“The sore throat developed into the croup. ‘A little 
care at the beginning,’ the physician said, ‘would have 
sayed her; but when I called him the disease had made 
In less than a week I 
| had a little sister in heaven. I am anold man, but I 
' do not tike to think much of that time, even now—even 
| now!” 
| His voice had grown low. Something in his throat 

almost smothered up those last words, but we cried’ to- 

gether, mamma, and Philip, and I. 
| At last I whispered, “But, Uncle John, that was not 
telling us what you saw this afternoon on the street ?” 
| “Child, child, there came up to me a miserable, bro- 
| ken-down, threadbare old man, who asked me for a 
| dollar to pay for a night’s lodging at the tavern.” 
| “And you gave it to him, Uncle John ?” 

“Yes; and Iasked him his name. That old, shiver- 
_ing, wretched man was the one who, more than fifty 
‘years before, had refused me the quarter of a dollar 
| that I believe might have saved my sister’s life.” 
| Icovéred my face with my hands. “O, Uncle 
| did you—could you forgive him ?” I asked. 

“T hope so; I humbly hope the Lord gave me 
| to do this,” he murmured. And here I am sure 
cried again, 

“O, Uncle John, it was wonderful!’’ I said, at last, 


John, 


grace 


we all 


“Wonderful! yes, child. It is best to walk softly, to 
| deal gently and mercifully with each other, not know- 
ing what is in the future. For it is the Lord God who 
putteth down one and setteth up another. Let Him do 
; what seemeth good in His sight!” oe 2 


ee 





| For the Companion. 


| A DILEMMA---ADVICE SOLICITED. 
| Dear Readers of the Companion,—Pleasé allow me to 
consult you in regard to a little family affair, which, in 
| one way and another, as you will see, has cause! quite 
| an excitement among us, 
As a general thing, the least said abroad in regard to 
‘home matters, the |-etter. From my youth up, my 
; mother used to say daily, “Children, don’t tell tales wut 
of the house,” as if she supposed it was adelight to be 
| gadding about the neighborhood, and setting gossips by 
the ears. If, therefore, I take you into my confidence 
in regard to this subject, you will do me the justice to 
believe I do so thinking it has a general application that 
may be serviceable to you as well as me. 
The facts are these. I have two little girls, (I ought 
rather to say Jarge girls, since they are twelve and ten 
years of age,) who for years have been ardent admirers 
of the Youth’s Companion. They not only read it and 
re-read it, but committed many of the articles to mem- 
ory. As the paper reached us upon Wednesday, they 
always, upon that day, come bounding up stairs, with 
the inquiry, “Has the paper come,” before the home 
kiss was given. If it had arrived, every thing went 
smoothly. Sitting upon the sofa with their arms twined 
around each other, their eager eyes flew over the pages, 
and nothing else was thought of, until the Companion. 
was finished. 
So far all was well. I could sympathize in this part of: 
the proceeding, because I was almost as anxious to see 
the paper as they were. We haye often said, and heard 
others say, it must be a very difficult thing to edit a 
paper equally instructive and amusing to young and 
old, as the Companion is allowed to be. But the point. 
to which I wish to call attention, as the one which has 
caused trouble between us, and in regard to which I am 
soliciting advice, is this: 
Seeing the great fondness of the young people for the 
Companion, it occurred to me, as it would to other pru-- 
dent mammas, that it would be a fine thing to have 
them save their pennies and pay for their paper, instead. 
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of investing them in toys, candies and organ-grinders, as 
was their custom, Accordingly, I made the proposition 
to them, which was very cheerfully received, and we 
all came to the conclusion that at least a half-dozen cop- 
jes could be taken and distributed among friends, with 
the ten and five and three cent currency their indulgent 
papa gave them. 

During the first few weeks following this decision 
the parsimony of the’ young folks was quite amusing. 
One dollar was soon ready and put away neatly in a lit- 
tle box devoted to their use. 

One day, as my pets were returning from school, they 
chanced to see a little sewing basket hanging in the win- 
dow, which they fancied would be just the basket mam- 
ma wanted. What could she do but thank them, when 
she found it the next morning on her sewing stand, with 
a pretty note of presentation ? 

Mamma gave them a quarter, for new capital, and 
they began once more to hoard up their pennies. But 
in one way or another, just as they were filling out the 
subscription, some new temptation would carry away 
their treasure, and like the poor spider, they had to 
weave their web over and over again, until the prospect 
of final triumph seemed dubious enough. 

In the meanwhile the months glided away; the 
new year was rapidly approaching, and it had been 
conclusively settled ‘that the paper was to be paid 
for by them, or it must be discontinued. Resolutely 
setting their faces like flints against all future tempta- 
tions, the dear creatures determined to make one final 
effort to save the Companion. Steadily,day by day, the 
pennies accumulated once more; every thing promised 
success. We were as sure of the paper as if the receipt 
was before us. 

One day the door opened with a fling, and two pant- 
ing girls rushed in, each trying to speak first, and with 
only half breath enough to speak at all. 

“O, mamma!” 

“Such a doll!” 

“Such eyes!” 

“Such hair!” 

“Such a b-e-au-tiful pink frock !” 

“Only a dollar!” 

“Only just one dollar,” echoed Fan, with her hand 
upon my shoulder. 

“Such a chance !” 

“There never was any thing so cheap!” 

“O, mamma! please, mamma, needn’t we buy tt /” 

Was there ever such a maternal struggle! Two glow- 
ing faces—two beating hearts, at the mercy of mamma’s 
lips! 

“But the Companion. You know, my dear, this is 
the very last chance, and my word is pledged not to 
pay a penny toward it this coming year.” 

“But we will hurry up, and when we get the doll we 
shall not wish for any thing more.” 

“Ah, my child, pennies do not always come either by 
wishing orasking. Iamsorry to grieve you, but really, 
my advice is to let the doll rest in the shop window, for 
the present, at least.” 

Gertrude and Fannie exchanged glances, one pouting, 
the other smiling. 

“Don’t let us get the doll,” said Gertrude. “Weshall 
get tired of her just as we have of the others, and we 
never do tire of the Companion.” 

“OQ, dear,” sulked Fanny, who evidently seemed to 
think the paper would be sent, whether the money was 
forthcoming or not. “You said, mamma, you never 
would compel us to spend our money, and that we al- 
ways should manage it as we thought best.” ® 

“That is true, but you asked my consent, and I have 
not given it. The paper will give you satisfaction dur- 
ing the whole coming year, and the doll only for a few 
hours. Now you understand the case as well as I do, 
and may do exactly as you see fit.” 

“If you please, mamma,” urged Gertrude, in a sub- 
dued voice, “may we bring the doll and let you see 
what a beauty and bargain she is ?” 

“No, dear, I have no wish to see the little tempter. 
As I have already said, the money is your own to spend 
as you prefer; decide thoughtfully, but when you have 
spent it, do not annoy me with regrets, or urge me to re- 
place it.” 

Fanny’s face grew longer and longer, until she looked 
about all face. Gertrude turned to the window and 
sighed. Neither spoke for some minutes, when Fanny 
returned to the charge. 

“Ma’ma!” 

“Well.” 

“If we buy the doll shall you be angry ?” 

“No, dear, I shall only be sorry.” 

Another long pause. 

“Mamma, are you willing we should take the money 
with us and go and look at the doll once more? Perhaps 
we shall not care to buy her now, and tf we don’t we 
won't.” 


turn your money” m 


evidently, what you might call “crest fallen.” The tis- 
sue parcel was thrown spitefully upon the floor, knock- 
ing off one torn ringlet and two gilt spangles! 


sob. 
than a bushel basket of her!” 


tuously whirling the doll around, Alislocating the right 
arm. Tempter fell on her face, and broke off the 
tip of her nose; when both young penitents turned | 
their backs upon her injuries, and went to the window 
to bewail their folly. 


who ‘comes to their Sabbath school. 


“Mamma, may we carry the doll back ?” 

“Have you paid for her ?” : 
“Yes, ma’ma,” -— 
“Then it is hardly probable the shop woman will re- 


“But may we try ?” 


“Certainly.” . y 
This time the girls came up stairs very slowly, and 


“The miserable little dowdy !” cried Gertrude, with a 
“T had rather have one number of the Companion 


“See her old cotten tissue,” shouted Fanny, contemp- 


Tempter’s sojourn with us was very brief. The last 
I saw of her she was turning the corner in a beggar 





girl’s arms. Neither doll or Companion were again al-| 
] 


uded to, and as the paper was sent us a few weeks | 
longer, the girls settled it between them that it was to | 
be continued, after all. 

But one day, a very cold and stormy day it was too, | 
Wednesday came and went, and the young folks called | 
for the paper, and called in vain. . 

“O dear!” cried Gertrude. “I have run all the way | 
home to get it first. Why didn’t it come ?” 

Another Wednesday arrived. 

“Paper come ?” 

“No, dear. You forget it will come no more.” 

A swift, keen look of intelligence passed between the ' 
girls, and then their faces grew pitiful to see; it was as 
if some great calamity had befallen them. They stole 
quietly up to their room, and when called to dinner 
were observed to have a redness about the eyes sugges- 
tive of tears. I am sorry to say, neither Gertrude or 
Fanny have kept their promise not to urge me to pay 
for the paper this year. They break their word daily 
in this respect, and I feel so uneasy and lonesome 
myself, that I listen to their griefs instead of chiding 
them. Now the question arises, and it is the very one 
I wished to have answered, how can I manage to take 
the Companion and yet keep my promise not to pay a 
penny for it? 

And still another inquiry is, cannot each of you, by 
some economical arrangement of your spending money, | 
either pay for your own paper, or take an extra copy 
for a cousin, friend or schoolmate who cannot afford | 
the luxury for themselves ? 

Think with what pleasure you hear the postman’s 
ring, and with what satisfaction you draw the precious 
little paper from its envelope, and glance over the long 
story on the first page, the illustrations, and all the 
shorter articles which you read aloud to your parents, | 
and repeat to your school friends? There is even a, 
gratification in looking at your own name printed upen 
the wrapper, and in paying the postage from your own 
purse. Itisa little kindness which can be purchased for 
a dollar and a quarter, and be made a yearly reminder 
of your thoughtfulness for a friend, to be recalled every 
time the recipient receives the memento. Besides the 
gracefulness of the act, you are yourself rewarded by a 
discipline you never will regret; you confer a favor ele- 
vating and refining in its nature, and lastly, but not 
leastly, you tacitly acknowledge that you appreciate 
the efforts of your Editor, and thus encourage him to 
renewed efforts in your behalf. In closing, I am happy 
to say both Fanny and Gertrude have renewed their ef- 
forts for the coming year, and wish me to tell you they 
intend to send the Companion to the little hunchback 
Let us see if they 


keep there good resolutions! c. B. W. FP. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 

One day, shortly after the hot season was over in the 
East Indies, and the European residents of that coun-' 
try had begun the pleasures of “tent-life,” a little Eng- 
lish girl, named Bessie Grayson, the daughter of one of 
the missionaries, was playing about the camping-place 
of her father’s party, under the eye of Moomee, her 
ayah, or native nurse. 

Bessie was in the finest spirits, and ran and frolicked 
after the brilliant insects that played in the sunshine, 
stopping every now and then to pluck or admire a beau- 
tiful blossom beneath her feet, until, lodking toward 
the neighboring jungle, she espied at no great distance 
from her a young gazelle, that stood perfectly still, 
watching her. 

The temptation to run towards the beautiful little 
creature and attempt to capture it was not to be re- 


| were the struggles of the powerful brute, that both the 


Vain were the efforts-of-poor Moomee to find her 
way out of the jungle with her precious burden. Every | 
trial in a new direction seemed only to plunge them) 
deeper into the inextricable thickets. 

Suddenly a terrible growl sounded in,their ears that | 
froze the blood in their veins, and announced too plain- | 
ly, at least to the heart of the native woman, what their | 
fate must’be. The-striped head and glaring eyes of a| 
Bengal tiger rose out of the grass directly before them! | 
A simultaneous shriek broke from the lips of the little | 
girl and her nurse, and, uttering a single prayer, Bessie | 
fainted away. | 

The tiger was sure of his prey, and the unhappy | 
ayah, cowering close to the earth with her helpless 
charge, could see the visage of the hungry beast wrin- | 
kle with ferocious gladness. He crouched for the fatal 
spring, when, as if in speedy answer to the child’s) 
prayer, the sharp ring of a rifle echoed near by, and the , 
tawny savage rolled foaming and struggling on ‘the 
ground. A moment more and the anxious voice of 
Mr. Grayson called aloud, and Moomee saw him mak- | 
ing his way through the jungle towards her. He had) 
been apprised of the disappearance of his little daugh- 
ter and her nurse, and soon guessing the cause, set out 
in all haste towards the jungle with his gun. | 

“Run for your life!” he shouted, seeing the situation 
of things, and that his first shot had only wounded the 
tiger; and, indeed, but for his timely warning, so fierce 


ayah and the child would have been torn by him. 

A second shot penetrated his brain, and he lay dead. 
Mr. Grayson now hurried with all speed to the tent 
with the woman and his unconscious child, leaving the 
servants who had followed him into the jungle to bring 
in the spoils of the tiger. 

Bessie Grayson at length opened her eyes, but her 
frail frame, broken by the violent fright, sunk under a 
burning fever, and for several days she did not know 
her father or mother, or any one. Through tender and 
faithful nursing, however, she recovered, and for the 
first time fully realized the danger from which she had 
been delivered. 

The tiger’s skin, a royal and beautiful one, was pre- 
sented to her, and from that time to her womanhood 
she used it for a “prayer-carpet,” in grateful commem- 


the jungle. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. 

No other-receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 
BREAKFAST WITH GEO. WASHINGTON. 


I once met an historical personage named George 
Washington. I slept in his bed. I sat at his table. I 
found him to be an ugly old fellow. He had a brace of 
wives, and they were ugly persons, too. 

This is how I met the Washingtons. When Kansas 
was the dark and bloody ground on which slavery 
and freedom fought for ascendency, as I have before 
told you, I lived in Lawrence, a Free State town- in 
the interior. I had oceasion to go to Leavegworth, then 
a little village, now a flourishing city on : Missouri 
River. Itis between thirty and forty miles from Law- 
rence. Between the two towns lay the Delaware Re- 
serve, a splendid tract of rolling prairie which had been 
set apart for that tribe of Indians. It stretched from 
the Kaw River, which bounded Lawrence on the east, | 
up to within six miles of Leavenworth. In all that dis- | 
tance there were not more than two or three log cabins, 
and there was then only an Indian trail, (a footpath 
through the prairie,) to indicate how we should go. 

I started from Lawrence in company with a corres- | 


, travels, and soon came to an Indian wigwam. 


| sity is the mother of invention.” 


| 
| “How far to Leavenworth ?” 


| flame, which nearly lighted the room. 


pig’s unhallowed life was spared. But never did the 
Israelites long more sincerely for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt than I did for the spare ribs of the pig I had 
spared. 

The night was cold. We searched for something to 
lie down on, and discovered an old buck’s skin. We 
laid it on the floor and tried to sleep. I have had hard 
beds in my life. I have slept under a wagon on a 
prairie, in a crowded tent, under an open shed, on a pile 
of firewood, and even in a Missouri country hotet bed, 
and I know, if an inveterate wanderer ever did know, 
what nocturnal discomfort is. But that night and that 
bed beat all the other nights and other beds that I had 
ever passed or known. 

But the night did end at last, and we resumed our 
tramp. A few miles brought us toariver. We both 
believed that it was the Missouri River, and eagerly 
discussed our whereabouts. My friend thought that 
we were a few miles below Leavenworth, while I main- 
tained that we were above it. We went down to the 
bank. Horrors! It was a little stream, and it flowed 
the wrong way? It was the Kaw! We were travel- 
ling, and had been travelling all the time, with our 
backs toward Leavenworth. 

I had a slight fever; my shoes had given out; every 
step pained me; I was hungry, and utterly tired out. I 
felt inclined for a moment to ask my companion to go 
on, and leave me to my fate. But we resumed our 
As no 
one answered our knock, we opened the door and went 
in. A blear-eyed Indian girl was the only inmate. 
My friend tried to make her understand that we wanted 
breakfast. But the benighted little copper-colored hea- 
then either couldn’t or wouldn’t understand. ‘Neces 
I took out a silver 
dollar and held it in one hand, and with the other 
pointed to my comrade’s stomach. The effect was like 
magic. “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” She saw at once what we wanted, and literally 
ran to hurry up the cakes, quickened, perhaps, by a 
series of pantomimic gestures by which I tried to make 


| her understand that if she kept us waiting very long, 


our hunger was such that we wouldn’t stand on cere- 
mony, but might eat her up whole, without gravy or 


E - | washing. 
oration of the Providence that saved her when lost in| 


After eating the food thus promptiy provided, and 
| paying fifty cents each for it, we set out again, full of 


| spirits, hope, and badly-baked biscuits. 


Lost our way again, or rather, never found it. About 
noon we met an Indian on horseback. 
we asked. 

“Thirty mile!” 

“OQ, pshaw!” we exclaimed, in none of the best hu- 
mor, “it’s nothing of the kind.” 

| “Well, eight mile—maybe,” responded the Indian. 
| Leaving this accommodating spirit rather amazed at 
| our hearty laugh at his second answer, we plodded on, 
| on, on, and at sunset reached an Indian village of two 
or three log huts, and on entering the largest of them, 
| found ourselves in the home and in the presence of 
George Washington. 
| It was not the Father of his Country that we saw as 
we went in, demurely seated on a high-legged stool, 
and silently smoking a long-stemmed pipe. 
Indian who bore his honored name. 
Fremont’s guides. This George Washington was not 
very polite. He neither greeted us nor looked at us, 
but tugged away steadily and silently and slowly at his 
long-stemmed pipe. 

He sat in his chamber and kitchen, in which we saw 
his two beds and his. two wives. One of them—I mean 
of his wives—was a large, masculine-framed, self-willed 
woman; while the other squaw, although large enough 
to make two and something more, was evidently the 
broken-hearted slave of her rival. We signiticd that 
we wanted supper immediately. The fat wife began 
her preparations at once. The logs burned, brightly on 
the hearth. The cooking utensils stood near them. On 
the further side of the skillet there was a bright little 

But more light 
was needed to cook by and set the table. The squaw 


It was an 
He was one of 


pondent of the New York Tribune. After crossing the | took a candle from a mould, and held it at the flame 


Kaw the trail abruptly furked. We took the wrong 
fork, and tramped on, and on, and on, all day long, | 
through the muddiest of trails and wet prairie “bot- | 
toms,” waded through creeks, and pushed our way 
through prickly underwood, until night overtook us be- | 
fore we had discovered the first human habitation. Af- | 
ter an hour’s wandering in the dark, we saw an Indian 
log cabin on the opposite side of a creek. A canoe was 


The wick was long and difficult to kindle. The tallow 
began to melt, and run into the skillet. After about 
two inches of it had thus been deposited, I thought it 
was about as much as we needed for one meal, and 
rose, took the candle from her, and lit it with a papex 
Without thanking me or cleaning out the skillet, she 
cooked our supper in silence. Not wishing to destroy 
my companion’s appetite—for he was rather fastidious— 


moored on the further side. My companion wished to| I did not mention the incident of the skillet, and I was 


undress in order to wade across, but I was too tired, 


and hungry, and impatient to wait. So I went into the | 


too hungry to care about it myself. 
We slept in one of the two beds; Washington and 


creek at once, waded across and brought over the | one of his wives in the other; the fat, blear-eyed cook 


, canoe. As my boots and pantaloon pockets were full) on a mattrass on the floor. 


A smile stole over the face of mamma, which unfor- 
tunately was taken for one of assent. 

Away flew the young folks, and in less time than it 
takes to write it the purchase was made, and the little 


sisted by a child so young and excitable as Bessie, and 

forthwith she started for the jungle, whither the fawn 

of course fled on her first movement to approach it. | 
Intent on the chase, the playful girl did not observe | 


of water—all my clothing drenched, I was not disposed} Next morning a tempting, smoking dish of chicken 
to linger on the banks. We ascended the steep bluff, | and dumpling stood on the breakfast-table. We sat 
at the top of which the cabin was built, climbed over| down to it. My friend undertook to help himself; 
the fence and ran to the old cabin door. We knocked | poised his fork, harpoon-fashion, and brought up from 
loud and long. It was of no use. No one was in the| the oily depths of the dish what he evidently had sup- 





parcel, daintily wrapped in tissue paper, was borne in 
triumphantly, and exhibited in the most becoming lights 
and attitudes for approval. 

“So you decided to purchase the doll,” said mamma, 
a little sorrowfully. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Fan, with a slight cough of apol- 
ogy, “we thought we mightn’t be alive next year.” 

“Very well, I hope you will take great pleasure with 
her, my dears.” o 

Fanny and Gertrude retired to the sofa, and looked 
the treasure over very minutely. It was evident by the 
whispering that the inspection was not so satisfactory 
as had ‘been anticipated. The dress, which had been 
pronounced.so be-a-u-ti-ful! was of eotton tissue, dotted 
with gilt paper, after the manner of a circus clown’s 
tunic, and the ringlets seemed shorn from the tow wig 
of Tom Thumb’s coachman. 

“How tawdry she looks,” whispered Gertrude; 
“arn’t you sorry we bought her ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Fanny. “She looked pretty in 
the shop window.” 

“But she does not look pretty here,” sighed Ger- 
trude. “Let us go carry her back !”” 

More whispering followed, evidently including a dis- 
cussion; then Fanny coughed again, and asked, a little 





humbly,— 








where she went, nor notice that the great grass and! 
weeds through which she ran were taller than her head, | 
and so quickly was she out of sight that her ayah, Moo | 
mee, usually watchful, did not miss her or realize the 
direction she was going until roused by the sound of 
her voice far in the jungle calling to the fawn. 
Moomee hastened at once in pursuit, and after quite 
a wearying race through the canes and enormous grass, | 
caught the little strayling and covered her with caress-| 
es and loving reproaches. Knowing the danger of re-| 
maining in the jungle, the ayah took Bessie in her arms, 
and immediately prepared to return, but her own con- 
fusion and haste had made her forget the way she came, 
and on looking about her, she could no more tell the di-' 
rection in which the tent lay than if she had been under | 
water. She struggled on a few rods, blindly endeavor- 
ing to extricate herself, and then stopped hopelessly. 
| 


“What ails you, Moomee ?” said the child, noticing 
her frightened look ; “why don’t you go on ?” 

“We're lost, baba, in this awful jungle, full of wild 
beasts and snakes,” cried the poor nurse, forgetting her ; 
caution in her helpless terror. . 

As might have been expected, Bessie began, to weep 
and call piteously on her mother, and—child as she was, 
she did not forget it—on the Lord Jesus Christ to come ! 
and save her. 


' 


cabin. There was an Indian festival at their chief, Sar- 
coxie’s, and the tenants of the cabin had gone to it. 

After half an hour’s travelling we came to another 
hut. It was open and deserted! Too much fatigued to 
wander further, we lit a blazing fire with shingles, 
which were strewed around the cabin, searched the 
cupboards unsuccessfully for food, and, to make the 
best of our lot, piled armful after armful on the flames, 
and speedily dried our drenched garments. There were 
a number of little pigs about the cabin, who manifested 
the most fraternal sentiments by repeatedly poking 
their noses into the door. Now I dislike pork with a 
more than Jewish aversion; but an empty stomach had 
taught me on this occasion to conquer my prejudices, 
and, as one of the young grunters looked in, I cocked 
my revolver and took aim. In another second the little 
pig would have been pork. But my friend interfered 
and saved its bacon. “It wasn’t right,” he said, “it 
wasn’t legal to take that porker’s life.” He was a law- 
yer, and made a good argument. But as ,his eloquence 
seemed to be ineffectual, he clenched his argument with 
a threat of irresistible force. 

“Well,” said he, “you may do just as you please, but 
I tell you I shan’t eat it, nor cook it, either!” 

Cook it! cook it! I had not thought of that, and 
as for doing it, I should have starved in learning; so the 


| posed was a tit-bit. Such a look of amazement I never 
| saw pictured on a human face before. He held it out 
| and stared at it in silence. I laughed at him long and 
| heartily. What do you guess he had got? He held at 
| the end of his fork the neck of a shanghae rooster,— 
| long feathers, bill, crown, comb, eyes, and all. 

| When I got over my laugh, I went on with my 
break fast. 

“Why, where did you get that boiled corn?” asked 
my companion, glancing at my plate and then looking 
around the table. 

The laugh was turned on me fairly. 

I had the stomach of the rooster on my plate, just as 
it was when killed, full of the corn that it had eaten 
when alive! 

I tell you what, boys, it is all very well to talk of 
taking breakfast with big men, but never again, if I can 
help myself, shall I be induced to breakfast with George 
Washington. Uncie JAMES. 

LITTLE NAPET. 
Little Napet, an African boy, heard of Jesus, and 


loved Him. One day in carly “pring he was sent to 
drive the pigeons from a cornfield. There was a litth 








straw in the corner of the field, and Napet sat down 
| watch for the coming of the birds.. Feeling a little cold, 
he kindled a fire just inside of the hut. A spark set the 
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hut ina blaze. The fire spread so quickly that Napet 
was surrounded by fire in a moment. 

Some women in the next field, seeing the fire, ran to 
his help. They could not see him, only from the burn- 
ing hut his voice was heard, saying : * 

“O, my Saviour, I must die! I pray Thee let my body 
alone be burned, and save my soul from everlasting 
fire. Take me to heaven for Thy great mercies’ sake.” 

Napet’s voice was heard no longer. The fire burnt 
on. The women stood trembling at the fate of the 
burning child. Very soon, however, the hut was burn- 
edto ashes. They were about reaching for the boy’s 
bones, when, to their surprise, Napet rose up, and rush- 
ed into their midst unhurt. 

“What saved you?” cried the astonished women. 

“After my prayer,” said Napet, “God put it into my 
mind to lie upon the ground and cover myself with an 
ox-hide that was in the hut. I did so. The fire was 


saved.” 

“Had you any hope, of esc :ping death, Napet!” asked 
the missionary, a day or two afterwards, when hearing 
his story. 

“No, I believed that I must die,” said the boy. 

“Dit you hope then that your soul would go to 


> 


heaven ? 

Napet’s face grew bright with joy as he replied, “Yes, 
I was sure our Saviour heard my prayer, and would 
take me to heaven, because He died for me.” Happy 
Napet! He was safe and happy, even in the midst of 
tire.—Juvenile Missionary Herald. 


HONEST. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 

John lost his father and his mother at the age of four 
years. He was not old enough to work, and was forced 
to beg. He was honest, and he loved God. 

A very rich man went to pass some days at Lyon; he 
met upon the Square des Terreauz the little orphan, who 
asked him for charity. The rich man said at first, “I 
have but little money ;” then he gave him a two franc 
piece—thirty-seven cents of our money. John thought 
tut he must change it for the gentleman, and ran away 
quickly todo so, but when he returned he could not 
find the gencrous giver. He went away sad, and for 
many days returned to the same place, hoping that the 
man who had been so good to him would be there. At 
last he saw him, and ran to return the forty sous. The 
rich man was so astonished and so much pleased with 
the honesty of the little boy that he placed him in a 
good school at his own expense, until he had learned 
enough to learn a trade. When poor people are honest 
and endeavor to do right because God wishes them to, 
they are not long left to want. 
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DISTRUST. 
1 tried to cheer the little girl, 
And told her “not to mind.” 
Sut stil she sobbed, while her bright eres 
With gushing tears were blind. 
The playmate she had loved the best, 
And lovingly believed, 
Had broken her fond trust, and so 
The little girl was grieved. 
Some secret Mary Lisle had learned 
From little Isabel, 
And. hearing it, she gave her word 
That she would never tell; 
Vut ere the errant breath of eve 
To sighs the leaves had stirred, 
She, deeming promises light things, 
Repeated every word. 
*Twould truly be a trivial thing 
That little ones should weep 
O’er broken faith, did not their hearts 
Such recollections keep. 
When cold and wintry are the days 
The gavest birds take wings; 
Time takes a pleasant memory 
And leaves a thought that stings. 
So, little girl, if von have wronged 
Another by your deeds, 
Remember that some little heart 
In silent anguish bleeds. 
And Marv Lisle’s accustomed smile 
No more to Isabel 
Was beautiful, “for she had told,” 
Yet promised “not to tell." 
And little Isabel went forth 
More cautious on her way: 
Afraid to trast her little friends 
Lest some one might betray. 
God loves the true and faithful heart, 
And notes that truth above; 
And God is sad whenever here 
Distrust outcasteth love! Harriet M. Bea. 
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THE CROWING COCK. 


“How did I crow then?” said a cock to his favorite 
speckled hen. 

“Magniticently !” said the speckled hen. 

“Tl get up on the gate and crow again, that all the 
yard may hear. You tell them to listen.” And up he 
flew to the top of the gate, and flapped his wings, and 
stretched his neck, and crowed with all his might; then 
holding his head on one side, he looked down with one 
eye at the hens who were huddled together before the 
gate. 

“Fine!” said the speckled hen. “Fine!” said the 
white hen, and the brown hen, and all the hens, and as 
many chickens as had not their mouths full of barley. 

“Do you hear that brown thing yonder ?” said he, as 
he strutted up and down the yard, looking contemptu- 
ously at a thrush in a wicker cage, who was trilling one 
of his richest songs. “What do you think of the noise 
itmakes ?” 

All the hens clucked with contempt. 

“Friend !”’ said the cock to him, “you mean well, but 
you haven’t a note of music—you should listen to me ;” 
and then he crowed with all his might again. The hens 
all stood on one leg, with their eyes closed, and their 
heads on one side, in mute admiration. 

At this moment Shock, the,house-dog, came out of 
his kennel and shook himself, as if disturbed out of a 
sound sleep. 

“Nid you hear me crow ?” said the elated cock. 

“Hear you! I should like to know who didn’t ?” said 
Shock. “There’s no peace for you morning, noon or 
hight; for the only time when you're quiet, I’m obliged 
0 turn out to keep you from the fox.” 

The cock shook his gills, and looked very much as- 
ees and the hens whispered into one another's 

rs. 

“Ask my hens,” said he, indignantly. 

“Your hens, indeed!” said Shock. “Why, they know 
tothing but what you tell them; and if they don’t do as 
you like, you drive them from the barley. You’re all 
Very well to call up the maids in the morning, and to 
Sing out when thieves come near the roost; but if you 
Were not the most consummate coxcomb, you would 
ever attempt to decry a thrush.” 

“I have wakened him out of his sleep,” said the cock, 

an explanatory voice, to his hens; and he led the 
way to the fold, where he flapped his wings and crowed 
again, but not with the same vivacity; and, although 
they were afraid of talking of it aloud, the hens noticed 
It one to another, that he never crowed much from that 
day in the presence of Shock. 


+> 


On the morning train of cars from this city to Phila- 
delphia, the other day, a fussy gentleman (of that kind 
who are always intruding themselves upon the notice | 
of others) began to question a sweet little girl who’ 











was sitting beside her mother as to her name, destina- 
tion, &c. After learning that she was going to Philadel- 
phia, he asked, 

“What motive is taking you thither, my dear ?” 

“TI believe they call it a locomotive, sir,” was the in- 
nocent reply. 

The “intrusive stranger” was extinguished. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





DOT. 


Dot is at the window, 
Peeping through the pane; 
And the sunamer flowers 
Hear the morning hours 
Tinkled by the silver bells of rain. 


Dot a moment lingers, 
Looking at the sky; 
Then her baby feet 
O’er the carpet creep; 
On her cheeks the roguish dimples lie. 


Dot beside her mother 
Takes her quiet place; 
“Ma, the sun must be 
Naughty, ‘seems to me— 
How he splashes when they wash his face!" 
Pacifie Monthly. 





For the Companien. 
JENNIE LEE. 


Jennie Lee had practiced her music lesson very pa- 
tiently for half an hour, and her monotonous “one, two, 
three, four—one, two, three, four,” had lulled the 
drowsy cat to deep repose, and even Aunt Jennie, who 
sat by the window with her sewing, had nodded several 
times. 

At length, with a most emphatic “four /” she bounded 
from her seat into the middle of the room, exclaiming, 

“There, I’m done with music furthis afternoon ; now, 
old pet, for a frolic,” addressing the cat, who now stood 
on the heerth mat, stretching her body to a marvellous 
length, and opening her mouth very wide. 

But when little Jennie had played with kitty a very 
few moments, she sat very still and watched her aunt, 
who was now sewing a long “over and over” seam. The 
bright needle flew so fast, and the seam looked so very 
long, that a sigh of both wonder and despair involun- 
tarily escaped Jennie’s lips. She wondered how auntie 
could make her needle fly so rapidly, and she despaired 
of the end ever being reached, as if Aunt Jennie thought 
to look to the end as she did so many times, when 
the awful task of sewing over and over came to 
her. Then she felt ashamed, in the presence of such an 
industrious woman, to be idle, as she thought of the 
tidy began for her mother, the half-finished quilt for 
baby Charlie’s crib, the mats for the piano, all done but 
the borders, the little bunch of flowers she had prom- 
ised to paint for her father, and this time a voluntary 
sigh and “O, dear!” came in such despairing accents to 
auntie’s ear, that she stopped plying the needle to ask, 

“What is the meaning of that sigh, my dear little 
niece ?” 

“O, auntie, I am so ashamed to be idle when you are 
so busy and I want to do something, but I don’t know 
what to finish first.” 

Aunt Jennie smiled at the woeful face, but secing the 
big tears ready to fall from those bright eyes, she helped 
her in her trouble, by telling her to get the tidy and 
finish it that afternoon.. 

In a minute the little girl was sitting beside her aunt, 
busily crotcheting, and looking very contented. 

“I missed in arithmetic to-day,” she said, after a little 
silence. There wag no reply, so Jentiie continued, “You 
see, auntie, I got all but the thirteenth example last 
night; it was the last one, and looked easy, so I let it 
go, and played with puss till bed-time. This morning I 
forgot all about it, and when I went into the class Miss 
Snow looked at me and said, ‘Miss Jennie, we will hear 
you explain the thirteenth example.’ I was so ashamed 
that I covered my face and cried, soI was marked with 
a failure.” 

“That is a great fault of your’s, Jennie.” 

“What fault, auntie ?” 

To begin a thing and not finish it. Now if you had 
waited till you had all your examples, last night, before 
playing with puss, you would have been perfect to-day. 
How many things are in your work-box, well begun, 
and there they lay untouched day after day, and, by- 
and-bye, your father and mother will come home ard 
ask to see the pretty articles you wrote them would be 
done by the time they returned, and their little daugh- 
ter will do just as she did in her class, cover her face 
and cry.” 

Poor little Jennie! Her face grew crimson with shame 
and her eyes filled with tears, but she replied, “Auntie, 
I will have every one of those things finished to show to 
father and mother. Won't you help me about the 
flowers ?” 

The little voice trembled with eagerness, and those 
clear hazel eyes expressed the earnestness of the child’s 
heart. The promise of assistance was given, sealed 
with a kiss, and Jennie’s little fingers twinkled more be- 
wilderingly than before. Poor pussy did not like her 
mistress’ new resolution at all; she rubbed against those 
dainty little slippers, purred her most fascinating lay, 
jumped into Jennie’s lap-and on her shoulder, all to no 
purpose. There was a firmness lurking near that rosy 
mouth and shining steadily in those mischief-loving 
eyes that puss never saw there before. Aunt Jennie, 
was well pleased to see her little niece so suddenly re- 
forming, and still more gratified when with an exultant 
“There,” the finished tidy was held to her admiring 
eyes. Jennie was a very impulsive little girl, and there 
were many fears to be entertained that she would re 
lapse into her former shiftless habits; and, indeed, it 
was not an easy matter for Jennie to be so industrious, 
so she was doubly worthy of praise when—on the return 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lee from the great West, where they 
had been to visit Mr. Lee’s parents—the pretty bunch 
of flowers was framed and. hung in the library, the 
bright quilt neatly spread on little Charlie’s crib, the 
tidy adorning Mrs. Lee’s favorite chair, the mats all fin- 
ished, and to crown all, a pretty piece of sheet music on 
the piano rack, with the execution of which the happy 
daughter was to surprise her parents. 

But many, many times Jennie’s resolutions came 
well nigh being merely resolutions. Still she persevered, 
and now has learned to do every thing well, by under- 





taking only one thing at a time. T. 


Brown's Broxcutat Trocues, when allowed to dissolve in 
the mouth, have a direct influence to the affected parts; the sooth- 
ing effect to the mucous lining of the windpipe' allays Pulmonary 
irritations and gives relief in Coughs, Colds, and the various Throat 
Affections to which publie speakers and singers are an, : 

; w 





GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
A New Volume of the Choicest Pieces ‘of the Best C s 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 





“It was early in the opeteg of 1855 that this compound was 
origi d. A ber of my family was afflicted:with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable cough. [I had for 
some months previous thought that a preparatien having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity 








with Piano Accompaniments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes of the ‘Home Circle Se- 
ries,’ now consisting of seven volumes, the whole forming the most 
complete and valuable library of Piano Music published, to which 
will soon ded “GeMs OF SCOTTISH SONG.” now in press. 
Price of each, Plain, $2,450; Cloth, $3; Cloth full gilt, $4. OLI- 
VER DITSON & Co., 277 Washington Street. 12—f. 





CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

“An invoice of Oil Cloths at 6234 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches at 
very much reduced prices. New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New etd 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the NEw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 

ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, té close, by the 
New ENGLAND Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the NEw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co.,75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
New ENGLaxp Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAND 
Cakpret Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. ll— 





TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don’t take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,’ but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


oft that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon- 
fuldoses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, 1 sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She seon found reliet and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 
3. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a 
trial of the same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be- 
fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, I 
first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches- 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: itis very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 

ound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 

ut a person in using it for a cough. was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then. as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
hey difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the New England States. 

Foe pest year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the White Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 
entirely removed intwo days, by using less than half a bottle. 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a 
little white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going to 























ed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that full expression which [ would like togive in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion is valuable indeed, that vanity, may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people wil! have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney. remedy, to test the virtues of the 
WHITE Pive ComPocunD. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other ayer affections, but also in affec- 

i 


tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs.” 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 
“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 











They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if| 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. , 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMCZOPATHIC REMEDIES, 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. 1 cures Fores Congestion and Inflammation............25 
“ “. yo: 





























2 ‘ever, Worm Colic....... 
“* 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants. 
poe, aes iarrhoea, of Children or Adults. 
“56 “ Dysenmtery, or Bloody flux, Colic. 
“ 6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea...... 
“7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Kron 
“8 “ Poothache, Faceache, Nervi as Pains 
“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach. 
“13 “ Crow Hoarse Croupy Cough....... 
“14 “ Salt NMheum, Crusty Eruptions 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness......... 
“16 “ Fewer and Ague, [ntermittent Fever.. 
“17. “ Piles, External or Internal.............. 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes. 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic......... 
“20. “ Whooping Cough, shorteninc it... 
“21 “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing... 
“22 “ Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head.... 
“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsiis... 
“2 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness... 
“25 ‘“ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations.......... 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo.. 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel...............cces 
“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
| a | 
“29 “* Sore Mouth, or Canker... Sl 
pel “ Urinary Incontinence....... covccc cee 0 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea..... 100 
“34 “* Duiptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.. 50 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FamILty AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 


85 vials, in morocco case, Book complete................$10,00 






28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions 5,00 
15 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions... 3,00 
Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions, 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpurers’ Srec. Hom. Mev. Co. 
85—lyis * . 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
BIG MITT TD xz, 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURB 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA,: 
and CONSUMPTION iavits first stages. 


PRICE P&E Botte, $2,00. 
For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 


SON, Jr. & Co., No. 1388 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—6meow 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and sttll the best known mpeeen ‘or ail af- 
fecttons of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine, REED, CUTLER & CQ., Boston, 
Proprietors. 
Lance Borryss, $L SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, : 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 486m 








HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOF¥S. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
*by which Cards, Labels, &c., are panes at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $3 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
Bly 23 Water Street, Bostun. 













































perties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a praeticing oe as well 38 
preacher, in a letter to Dr. P.. dated May 21, 1863, says: “I find 
it an excellent medicine in kidney disease." 


Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. Potanp,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound. I never before put peu to paper 
to tell any man what I thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as I have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
of Hydropathy, Ho pathy. Thomp ianism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. : 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account ot 
ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years for 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of cuty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
few years before been brought to the borcers of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by a 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As svon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint myself 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have good reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidney diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


[Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 





The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly approv- 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister, His experi- 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watch and Reflector. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in a 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and pleasant as sure. The 

reatest inventions come by accident, and it is singular that the 
White Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest pmmry ? tor kidney difficulties known. But so 
itis. We-cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us from 
well known'men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such, 
that we know he will not countenance whatis wrong. | E ‘or years 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find r for his 
ailments, with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved him- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, and we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 








THE WHITE PINE OOMPOUND, 


Gero. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot, 
106 Hamover Street, Bosten, 
Under the supervision of 
Rev. J. W..POLAND, M. D. 


Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
45—lyeow 
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Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents s year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 











OLD WORLD LETTERS.---. 
From a Correspond of the C in Berlin. 

To the Readers of the Companion,—You have proba- | 
bly read my letter telling something about the general | 
appearance of Berlin. If I had written to you a little 
earlier, you would have been much interested in hear- 
ing about the pleasant manner in which the Germans | 
keep Christmas and New Year’s: but that time is past, | 
and I will think of other things to interest you. | 

Could you have been with me during those days | 
when we were searching for pleasant rooms, you would | 
have had fine opportunities for seeing the arrangement | 
of German houses, and the general appearance of the | 
rooms. 

The Berliners all live up stairs; for in almost all | 
parts of the city the lower story is devoted. to shops, 
and the upper part of the houses occupied by families. 
Some:imes a dozen families are crowded into the three 
or four upper stories, each limited, perhaps, to the use 
of three rooms. But the number of rooms is not usu- 
ally too great for one family, though if the rent is high, 
as it generally is, this one family will seem to compress 
itself into an incredibly small space, and. let the remain- 
ing rooms to lodgers. The rents gradually decrease as 
one ascends, the highest rooms being considered the 
least desirable. 

Behind these houses which front the street, is often- 
times a small court or square; this, too, is surrounded 
by buildings either used as offices or as dwelling-houses 
by those who have not the means to pay a high rent. 
This open place serves as & most convenient receptacle 
for all the accumulated rubbish of the diff-rent fami- 
lies; boards, barrels, old iron, coal, broken furniture, 
all seem to have a right there. I do not know how 
many people in Berlin own hens, but I think I never 
stepped into one of these courts without secing some; 
surely this would be the only place where a home could 
be provided for them. Now for all these many people 
in one house and adjoining court, there is one general 
entrance. An immense door, large enough for car- 
riages to pass through, opens on the ‘sidewalk, and a 
broad passage-way runs through the lower story to the 
square behind. From this flights of stairs ascend to 
the different stories and homes. 

On almost all these doors I have mentioned, are seen 
placards hanging, with the words, “Rooms to let,” 
printed on them. Sometimes they point to rooms up 
the first flight of. stairs, but oftener a person must ex- 
pect to climb higher. The general effect of the entries 
and stairs is of tolerable cleanliness; as the rule is, 
over the entire city, to wash the steps on every Satur- 
day. But sometimes they are insufferably dirty and 
untidy. Even in the best houses the entries and stairs 
are uncarpeted. 

Sometimes after we had got to the very top of a 
house, we had some amusing experiences. Instead of 
finding two or three rooms in number, there would be 
only one little bedroom to be let, and that must per- 
haps be entered through a most unpleasant passage- 
way. After one has rung the bell of a house, he is by 
no means sure but that he may be obliged to go through 
a kitchen, or a dark bed-room, before coming to pleas- 
ant apartments. Of course, in the best houses, where 
wealthy private families reside, all this is different. 
The great, massive entrance-door is kept locked, until 
by the ringing of a bell a porter within opens it; the 
halls and stairs, though without carpets, are made of 
finely polished wood; and the effect of the whole is 
that of perfect neatness with elegance. I think you, as 
American youth, would not like the first impression of 
a German room. It would seem very cheerless at first, 
and almost without comfort. You would miss a warm, 
thick, cheerful-looking carpet, and even if the floor 
was highly polished, it would hardly satisfy you. You 

would find that you must do without rocking-chairs, 
also; for they are an institution unknown in Germany. 
Indeed, in England and Scotland I hardly ever saw 
one. There is always a sofa in the room; it is pushed 
against the wall, and a small piece of carpet is placed 
before it. This sofa is.the seat of honor in all German 
homes, though’it really is a little unpleasant some- 
times to reach it, for the centre-table—or what we call 
the centre-table—is always drawn directly before it. 
Once I ventured to place our table in the middle of the 
room, but no sooner did my landlady see such an un- 
welcome innovation than it was rolled back to its old 
Stand. 

After several days spent in going up and down 
stairs, and in asking and answering all kinds of ques- 
tions, we succeeded in finding some comfortable 
rooms. And now let me tell you how my sitting-room 
looks, and what there is in it besides a sofa and a table. 
We consider ourselves exceedingly fortunate because 
our floor ‘is covered with an oil-cloth carpet! When I 
told my landlady that I had a better one on my kitchen 
floor at home, she held up both hands, and exclaimed, 
“How rich you Americans must be!” In one corner 
stands a white porcelain stove, which reaches from the 
floor almost to the top of the room; the top of it is or- 
namented with pretty figures, and it has one little 
bright brass door. The fire is made in the morning, of 
the merest handful of wood, hardly enough, you would 
think, to warm your kitty at home, and then through- 
out the entire day a gentle heat is radiated. It has 
been a kind of mystery ‘to me how such a little wood 
accomplished such warm results; I think one secret is, 
that these winter months have as yet brought us no 
winter weather, for when a very cold day does come, I 
find our stove is much more valuable for ornament 
than use. Our landlady thinks it wholly unnecessary 
to require more wood, and lays that also to American 
extravagance. We had & merry time when we burned 











| One side of my room is almost covered with pictures; 
| and these are found in all German honsés, though not 
| alwys attractive ones. And there is a pretty-faced 
| clock beside them, which is always half an hour behird 
| time, just as these Germans themselves are, I wish | 
| you could have the pleasure of writing at this writing- | 
| desk by which I am now sitting. These beautiful writ- 

ing-desks are most convenient and also very ornamen- 
| tal articles of furniture in a family room. They are: 
; made of very handsome wood, are of graceful form, | 
/and abound in little drawers and conveniences. I 

think if you could sit in one of these pretty willow | 
| chairs for half an hour, and see some of the other | 
| graceful articles of furniture scattered around the room, 
you would say that on the whole, you liked a German 
sitting-room very well. I know you would like the 
cheerful white muslin curtains, and the windows which 
open like glass doors into the room. 

I must tell you a little about our manner of living. 
The usual German breakfast is early, and consists of 
coffee and bread; later in the forenoon a second break- 
fast of more hearty food is taken; then dinner; then 
about four in the afternoon coffee is served, and later | 
in the evening comes a substantial supper. We retain | 
our American habit of having three meals a day; but | 
we have no American breakfast. Coffee and rolls m; 
brought in to us, to which we add butter and eggs if we 
choose. Our dinners are what German dinners usually 
are; our landlady is proud of her German descent, and | 
means to adhere to the customs of her fathers. When 
we were on the Rhine we had realiy nice food with an | 
English flavor, but here we get meat and vegetables | 
cooked together and cooked separately, and in such a| 
remarkable manner that one hardly knows which is | 
meat and which is the vegetable. Pies we never see; 
and puddings—well, they are German puddings, and 
that is all the comment. they need. When tea-time 
comes we have a more homelike feeling. I have one of 
these nice tea-machines which are in common use here ; 
and exercise my own judgment in the quantity of tea I 
use. The German tea is so weak that it could not af- 
fect the weakest nerves, and it is the common practice 
to improve the flavor by adding rum to every cup. We 
have no such nonsensical notions in America. 

You have more reasons than you know to be thank- 
ful you were born in America. Good-bye for now. 

Berlin, January, 1866. CG A. G 
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VARIETY. 





EXQUISITE SENSE OF THE BLIND. 


One of the sweetest and tenderest of female lyrists, 
Frances Browne, is blind, and as the bird with dark- 
ened cage sings the sweeter for the gloom, so does this 
blind bird of song charm all hearts by her tonching lays. 
It is a truth that God has recompensed many of the 
blind for the loss of one sense by the additional quick- 
ness of the rest. We all know that their sense of hear- 
ing is something marvellous; it is this which preserves 
almost miraculously the blind from the #ecidents which 
must otherwise befallthem. A voice once heard is nev- 
er forgotten. Their sense of touch, too, excites wonder. 
We have heard and read stories innumerable of their 
wondous power of memory; in this latter case that of 
Carolan, one blind Irish poet and musician, may be un- 
familiar to some of my readers. He had been attached 
to a young girl, from whom some untoward circumstan- 
ces separated ,him for eight years. At the end of this 
period he was standing on the shore of a lake, handing 
some people from a boat to the beach; several had dis- 
embarked, when one woman advanced, and slightly 
placed her hand in Carolan’s; a convulsive start showed 
his recognition of the familiar touch of his long-lost love, 
of whose presence he had not previously been made 
aware, while a ray of joy illumined his sightless face as 
he exclaimed, “This is Mary Duffy’s hand.” Ido not 
at all doubt this story; discussing it with a friend, he 
told me that he had once shaken hands with a blind man, 
and meeting him many years afterward, before a word 
was spoken on either side, the instant their hands met 
he exclaimed, “This is ’s hand.”—Alerandria 
Magazine. : 





GOLDEN HAIR. 


Golden Hair sat on her grandfather's knee ; 
Dear little Golden Hair. tired was she, 
All the day busy as busy could be. 





Up in the morning as soon as ‘twas light; 
Out with the birds and the butterflies bright; 
Flitting about till the coming of night. 


Grandfather toyed with the curls on her head. 
“What has my baby been doing,” he said, 
“Since she arose with the sun trom her bed?” 


“Pitty much,” answered the sweet little one; 
“I can not tell, so much things have I done,— 
Played with my dolly, and feeded my *bun;’ 


“And I have jumped with my little jump-rope; 
And then I made out of water and soap 
Bufitle worlds, mamma's ‘castles of hope.” 


“Then I have readed in my picture-book ; 
And little Bella and I went to look 
For some smoot stones by the side of the brook. 


“Then I comed home, and I eated my tea, 
And I climbed up to my grandpa’s knee. 
I'm jes as tired as tired can be.” 


Nearer and nearer the little head pressed, 
Until it drooped upon grandfather's breast: 
Dear little Golden Hair, “sweet be thy rest!" 


We are but children: the things that we do 
Are as sports of a babe to the Infinite view . 
That sees all our weakness, and pities it too. 


God grant that when night overshadows our way, 
And we shall be called to account for the day, 
He may find it as guileless as Golden Hair's play! 


And, O! when a-weary, may we be so blest 
As to sink like an innocent child to our rest, 
And feel ourselves clasped to the Infinite breast! 
Christian Banner. 
——_—_—__ +o ——--— 


NEST OF THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


The nest of the humming-bird is a miracle of perfec- 
tion in domestic economy. For beauty, fitness and 
safety, the wisdom and taste displayed in its arrange- 
mentare irreproachable. Bedecked in plumage of em- 
erald, ruby and topaz, remarkable for the delicacy of 
its form and grace ofits motion, unsullied by rain from 
the clouds or dust from the earth, feeding upon the nec- 
tar of the flowers, its habitation should be in character, 
and so it is. Shaped like a half cup, it is delicately 
formed of lichens colored like the branch on which it is 
fixed, and lined with the soft down of plant blossoms, 
of mullein leaves, or the young fern. It is delicately 
soft, sheltered, and undistinguishable from the bark of 
the tree, of which it seems a most natural excrescence— 
&@ moss-grown knot. Two white eggs as large as peas 
adorn the nest, upon which, as asserted by some natu- 
ralists, the cock and hen sit by turns for ten or twelve 


and are fed with the sweets of flowers from the mater- | 
nal tongue, The tiny household exhibits not only a) 
commendable neatness, but exquisite taste and delicacy ' 


in all its arrangements. WISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 
WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY, 


| 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 





COULDN’T FIND OUT ANY THING BY 
HIM. 
Impertinent people sometimes get sharp answers and | 
very little information for their prying. Our friend be- | 
low, whose name wasn't “Sqm Patch,” probably belonged | 
to the M. Y. O. B. (mind your own business) Society, 
and would recommend others. to join it. 
“Hullo, stranger! you appear to be travelling.” 
‘Yes, I always travel when on a journey.” 
“T think I have seen you somewhere.” 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INFLU- 
| ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 


“Very likely : I have been there.” 
“And, pray, what might your name be ?” 


“It might be Sam Patch, but it isn’t, by a long slide.” 


“Have you been long in these parts ?” ; 
“Never any longer than at present, five feet nine.” 
“Do you get anything new ?” 
“Yes, I bought a new whetstone this morning.” 
“T thought so; you’re the sharpest blade I've seen on 
this road.” 
i ms 
MORTIF YING. 
An Ohio paper tells a story of the Hon. Thomas Cor- 
win, late United States Minister to Mexico: 


“Mr. Corwin,” says the narrator, “attended a select 
dinner-party, which was given on his account in one of 
the interior towns of this State. The daughter of the 
host, a bright girl, only fifteen years of age, was sta- 
tioned at the coffee urn, and when pouring out a cup of 
coffee for the ‘distinguished guest,’ she tarned to him 
and asked, 

“Do you take condiments in 
win ?” 

“To which the ‘distinguished 
‘Yes, a plenty of salt, pepper 
please.’ 

“The daughter being thus publicly corrected of her 
mistake, left the room, crushed with shame and morti- 
fication.” 


your coffee, Mr. Cor- 


and mustard, if you 





I SHALL BE IN IT. 


A gentleman travelling, was accosted by a man walk-— 


ing along the road, who begged the favor of him to put 
his great-coat, which he found very heavy, into his car- 
riage. 

TAWith all my heart,” said the gentleman, “but if we 
should not be travelling to the same place, how will you 
get your coat ?” 

“Monsieur,” answered the man with great nairete, 
“T shall be in it.” . 

The great-coat seemed to be the more important arti- 
cle of the two in this case, as the man who reported the 
recent marriage of his friend to Miss forty thous- 
and dollars, but ‘‘forgot the other name.” 





4+ 
or 


A NOVEL SLE!IGH-RIDE. 


The children of the town of Blue Island, Ill., wanted a 
sleigh-ride, but there was no vehicle biz enough to 
hold them all. An enterprising merchant of the village 
surmounted the difficulty in an original manner. ‘To 
his own sleigh, drawn by two splendid horses, he at- 
tached a rope three hundred feet long. The boys and 
girls were all provided with hand-sleds, which they fust- 
ened to this tow-line, and thus rode along in fine style 





and great glee, eighty-four in number, in grand proces- ' 


sion. Of coure the route taken turned no sharp corners. 
~@o—— 


A LITTLE girl recently accompanied a lady who went 
into a savings bank to deposit some money on behalf of 
a nephew. The girl eagerly but silently eyed the 
money, consisting of sundry half crowns, as it was 
passed over the counter, and the obtaining in exchange 
the bank’s small pass-book. When the two were again 
in the street, the girl gave her opinion thas: 

“O, me! did you pay a’ thae half croons for that wee 
book? I could ha’e got a bigger ane for a penny!” 


WHEN a great physician of Paris, named Dumoulin, 
was about to die, his friends said his loss would be irre- 
parable. ‘“Gentlemen,” said Dumoulin, “you are in er- 
ror. I shall leave behind me three greater physicians.” 

Being asked to name them, he answered : 

“Water, Exenciss and Drier.” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Easy Mode of Taking Impressions from Coins, &o. 


Melt a little isinglass-glue with brandy, and pour it thinly over 
the medal, so as to cover its wholy surface; let it remain on for a 
day or two, till it is thoroughly dried and hardened, then, taking 
it off, it will be fine, clear and as hard as a piece of Muscovy glass, 
and will have a very elegant impression of the coin, It will also 


resist the effects of damp air, which occasions all other kinds of 


glue to soften and bend. 


Enigmas, Charades, &o. 
1. 





My first ts equality; my second inferiority; my third supo- | 


riority. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 13, 12, 5, is a girl's name. 

My 15, 14, 8, 18, is to descend, 

My 10, 11, 3, 9, is what sbmetimes come with rain. 
My 2, 5, 4, is a color. 

My 6, 7, 17, 9, is your inclination. 

My 1, 16, 8, 5, is what sick people usually are. 

My whole is a Proverb. 


4. 
The Fox, Goose and Corn. 


guest’ wittily -replied, | 


BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EVE- 
RY AFFECTION OF 

| THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 

| CONSUMPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
baffics the skiN of the Physician to a greater extent than any other 


malady, often 
YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
| when all others prove ineffectual. 


| AS A MEDICINE, 


RAPID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE LN Its 
OPERATION, 


IT IS UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons or 
minerals; uniting skill, science and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 


diseases, it is 
INCOMPARABLE! 
and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 


public. 
Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 

Herman, N. Y. , writes as follows: 

“WiIsTAR'’s BALSAM OF WILD CHEERY gives universal satisfac- 
tion. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the 
lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of 
drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. 1 consider 
the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine wi:n 
which I am acquainted.” 


From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“Although I have generally a great objection to patent med 
cines, I ean but say, in justice to Dr. Wistar’s BALSAM OF WILD 
Crerry, that it is a remedy of superior value for Pulmonary Dis- 
eases. Ihave made use of this preparation for several years, and 
it has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment 
of severe and long-standing Coughs. 1 know of one patient, now 
in comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, bat 
for its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


Unsolicited Testimony. 


From Rev. Francis Lospei., Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRIDGEPORT, JAN. 21, 1864. 

Gentlemen, —T consider it a duty which I owe to suffering hu 
manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WIsTAR’s BALSAM 
or WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs Colds, or Sore Throat—for many years, 
and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and cure 
| me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and looked 
| forward to the delivery of tw6 sermons on the following day with 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam, my hoarseness 
has invariably been removed, and I have preached without difi- 
culty. Lcommend it to my brethren in the ministry, and so public 
speakers gencrally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited. I send you this testimony, which you are at 
liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam does 
not affect all persons alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minfster's hard working day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL 


From Hon. W. H. Jones, of Vermont. 


West Dover, Vt., May 18, 1860. 

Messrs. S. W. Fowixe & Co.,.—Gentiemen,—i have been trou 
bled from my boyhood with what the doctors would call chronic, 
or Aereduiary lung compiaint. Some ten or twelve years sinca, 
early in the winter, I took cold, which as usual settled into a severe 
cough, whieh continued to increase as the seasun advanced. ale 
though I made use of all the the cough remedies I had knowledge 
of. My family physieian also prescribed for me, until ] was fully 
satistied that I experienced no relief. During all this time I was 
gradually running down, losing flesh and strength, until my friends 
as well as myself became very much alarmed, think'ng I should 
waste away in Consumption. 

While in Boston, during the spring following, I was induced by 
friends to try Wistak’s Balsam O¥ WILD CHERRY, and to please 
them (for I had no faith in the article myself,) I procured a bottle 
and commenced its use. After one day's trial I was sensible that 
it was relieving me; in ten days’ time my cough had entirely 

| ceased, and [ was soon restored to my usual health and strength. 

I have ever since kept the BAL8aM in my house, and whenever ary 

member of my family has a cough or cold it is immediately resorted 

to. No family should be without it. 
Yours truly, 


Still Further Testimony. 


FAIRFIELD, Mu., Aprit 28, 1864 
Messrs. Setu W. Fowie & Co.—Gentlemen,—Secing numer- 
ous certificates in the Maine Farmer endorsing the merits of that 
great lung remedy, Wistak’s BaLsam OF WILD Crerry, I am 
| induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the great 
cure it accomplished in my family in the year 1856. During the 
summer of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster at 
Fairtield, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
cough, weakness of lungs, and general debility, so much so that 
our family physician declared him to have a: SEATED CoNSUMP- 
TION. He was under medical treatment fora number of months, 
but received no benefit from it. At length, from the solieitation of 
himself and others, | was induced to purchase one bottle of Wis 
TAR'S BaLsaM OF WILD Cuerry, which benefited him so much I 
obtained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to his 
usual state ofhealth. I think I can safely recommend this remedy 
to others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be- 
the shed Lung Remedy for the times! 
The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to you 
in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 
ever, yours, NDREW ARCHER. 


Price, One Doriar a Borr.e. 


W. H. JONES. 





SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street.................. Boston. 


| 

| PREPARED BY 
| 

| 

| 

| AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
| 4—lyeop 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 


| 





» What Is the longest and vet the shortest thing tn the world; the 








our Christmas tree; then we had one good fire.— 


days. 
The little birds, scarcely larger than flies, enter upon 
their existence in a chamber tapestried as with velvet, 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
5. CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS. 
Why was the giant Goliah very much astonished when David GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
pie hie with astone?) Such a thing had never entered his head J, prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the mos 


“Well, my boy, do you know what syntax means?” said a ! Evaddesheeinethe aun as if by magic,—thus at 


y 
schoolmaster to a child of a tetotaler. “Yes, sir, it is the duty on 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 


spirits. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. (Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
1. Contentment is better than ~ oI (Con tent-men-tea-oyes- SETH W. FOWLE & SON, ... BOSTON, 


r-than-money bags and chest. 


A countryman having a fox, a goose and a peck of corn, came to 
a river, where it so happened that he could carry but one over at a } 
time. Now as no two were to be left together that might destroy 
each other, he was at his wit's end, for says he, “though the corn 
can't eat the goose, nor the goose eat the fox; yet the fox can eat 
the goose, and the goose eat the corn.” How shall he carry them 
over, that they shall not destroy each other? 


swiftest, and the most slow; the most divisible, and the most ex- 
tended; the least valued, and the most regretted; without which 
nothing can he done; which devours every thing, however small, 
and yet gives life and spirit to all things, however great? 


Conundrums. 





2. Eau de cologne, (O, D, colon.) PROPRIETORS. 

8. The twelve Casars, (XII Cs Rs.) for sale by all Druggists, Grocers, and at all country stores. 

4. Lunderstand zen undertake to overthrow my undertaking. 4 lyeop 
& Dictionary, (Dick-shun-a-rye.) 
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